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TO OUR READERS. 


We have been frequently asked what was our main object in going to 
Europe. This is stated in part in the Circular contained in the body of our 
work; but as we hope, in addition to the improvement of our health, to 
carry out several other objects, we have thought proper to give them a 
place here for future reference : — 


I. Weshall be able to add certain works on Criminal Reform to the col- 
lection already commenced, so that ultimately there will be a library where 
persons, desirous of gaining access to statistics, will find facts ready at 
hand. 

IJ. We shall meet with persons from every clime under heaven, Chris- 
tians, Jews, Turks, Hindoos, &c. With some of these we shall be able to 
present our cause. Of course, some of our own countrymen will be pres- 
ent, who from sympathy will become friends of our movement. 

IlI. As there will be Representatives of every other Reform, there will 
need be one, at least, to represent the cause of the Prisoner, and who 
more suitable to go than the Prisoner’s Friend? Already arrangements 
are being made to hold public meetings on every variety of topic connected 
with the welfare cf the world. 

IV. We intend to deliver lectures on a variety of topics connected with 
our general cause ; such as Temperance, Education, Reformation of Fe- 
males, Juvenile Delinquents, Discharged Convicts, &c. 

V. We shall aim to open a Correspondence with many of the leading 
minds in England, France, &c. 

VI. Being an Editor, we shall be able to obtain access to some of the 
leading presses in Great Britain and in various parts of Europe. 

VII. Among those whom we shall see will be many Artists, some of 
whom will give us suggestions relative to the best designs for our period- 
ical. It is desirable to present views of prisons, modes of punishment, &c. 
We hope soon in every number to carry out this idea. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE CONDITION OF WOMAN. 
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WITHOUT speculating on the late movement which has been 
made in behalf of woman’s rights, we propose to allude, in the 
following observations, to the condition of woman in different 
countries and ages. We have often thought that the gratification 
which is derived from reading history depends in a great measure 
upon the pleasing contrast which the present state of the subject 
treated of presents to its more remote condition. In tracing the 
progress of liberty, for instance; it isa source of pleasure to be 
able to turn from the contentions and discordant scenes in which 
it has been trampled under foot, in past times, and contemplate 
the broad and firm foundation on which this inestimable blessing 
is now established. And the more endeared we are to the object, 
whether it be an art, science, institution, class, or sex, in the same 
proportion will our enjoyment be heightened. 

If we trace the history of woman—‘heaven’s last, best 
work ’ — through its successive stages, the satisfaction springing 
from the comparison of the rank which she holds now, with that 
which she has held in barbarous and half-civilized countries, is not 
trifling. In half-civilized countries the condition of all classes is 
unfavorable to individual comfort or common happiness, but that 
of woman is peculiarly so. In the early state of the human 
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family the physical faculties were deemed of the most importance ; 
and indeed were regarded as the only ones that could minister to 
the enjoyments of life. War being the chief occupation, and 
next to that the care of flocks, the capacity for endurance and 
hardships would naturally take the precedence in men’s judg- 
ment. In such a state of things a person might count his wealth 
in the number of his children. This undoubtedly led to the 
institution of Polygamy, which could not but have a tendency to 
lessen the regard and respect which was due to woman, as well as 
to increase her burdens. The principal duties of the Jewish 
women, we are told, consisted of spinning, weaving, grinding corn, 
and drawing water for their husband’s flocks. Among the Jews 
the standard of female character was superior to that of most 
other Eastern countries; and we have assurance that her station 
was held in greater estimation by that nation than by any other 
of an ancient date — the consequence probably of their religion. 
Solomon, who had seven hundred wives and three hundred mis- 
tresses, declares that the value of virtuous women is far above 
rubies. ‘To show the strong affection of which the female bosom 
is susceptible, as well as to exhibit the attachment and virtue 
common to Jewish women, we will quote the following story from 
the ancient Hebrew sages, collected by Hyman Hurwitz : — 

‘A certain Israelite of Sidon, having been married above 
ten years without being blessed with offspring, determined to 
be divorced from his wife. With this view he brought her 
before Rabbi Simon, son of Jo-cho-e. The Rabbi, who was un- 
favorable to divorces, endeavored at first to dissuade him from it. 
Seeing him, however, disinclined to accept his advice, he addressed 
him and his wife thus: “ My children, when you were first joined 
in the holy bands of wedlock, were ye not rejoiced? Did ye not 
make a feast and entertain your friends? Now, since ye are 
resolved to be divorced, let your separation be like your union. 
Go home, make a feast, entertain your friends, and on the mor- 
row come to me, and I will comply with your wishes.” Sc reason- 
able a request, and coming from such authority, could not, with 
any degree of propriety, be rejected. ‘They accordingly went 
home, prepared a sumptuous entertainment, to which they invited 
their several friends. During the hours of merriment, the hus- 
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band being elated with wine, thus addressed his wife: ‘ My be- 
loved, we have lived together happily these many years ; it is 
only the want of children that makes me wish for a separation. 
To convince thee, however, that I bear thee no ill-will, I give thee 
permission to take with thee out of my house any thing thou 
likest best.” ‘Be it so,’ rejoined the woman. The cup went 
round, the people were merry ; and having drank rather freely, 
most of the guests fell asleep; and amongst them the master of 
the feast. The lady no sooner perceived it, than she ordered him 
to be carried to her father’s house, and to be put into a bed pre- 
pared for the purpose. The fumes of the wine having gradually 
evaporated, the man awoke. Finding himself in a strange place, 
he wondered, and exclaimed, “‘ Where am I? How came I here? 
What means all this ? ”’ 

‘His wife, who had waited to see the issue of her stratagem, 
stepped from behind a curtain, and begging him not to be alarmed, 
told him that he was now in her father’s house. ‘In thy father’s 
house !”’ exclaimed the still astonished husband, ‘ how should I 
come in thy father’s house?” ‘‘ Be patient, my dear husband,” 
replied the prudent woman, “and I will tell thee all. Recollect, 
didst thou not tell me last night I might take out of thy house 
whatever I valued most? Now believe me, my beloved, amongst 
all thy treasures there is not one I value so much as I do thee ; 
nay, there is not a treasure in this world I esteem so much as I 
do thee.” 

‘ The husband, overcome by so much kindness, embraced her, 
was reconciled to her, and they lived thenceforth very happily 
together.’ * . 

The Old Testament furnishes many instances of female virtue 
and heroism, which are so familiar to the reader that it would be 
needless to advert to them here. Still the Hebrew women labored 
under many hardships and disabilities ; and Malachi, the last of 
their prophets, in vain denounced the injustice to which they were 
subjected. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the condition of women seems 
to have been less favorable. The licentiousness of the Greek 


* See Mackinnon’s History of Civilization, Vol. ii. p. 276. 
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women was notorious in the days of Socrates. And their position 
can be clearly judged from the fact that Solon, in his laws, not- 
withstanding his numerous precepts in relation to the education of 
boys, makes no mention of girls. Asa general thing the Greek 
women were subject to all kinds of oppression and most servile 
occupations. Mothers were the victims of the ingratitude of their 
offspring, and wives of the cruelty of their husbands. 

If Juvenal can be relied upon, Roman women contended pub- 
licly with gladiators. 














* The wrestler’s toil 
They try, and smear the naked limbs with oil ; 
Against the post their wicker shields they crush, 
Flourish the sword, and at the plastron push. 
Of every exercise the mannish crew 
Fulfils the parts, and oft excels us too ; 
Prepared not only in feigned fights to engage, 
But rout the gladiators on the stage. 
What sense of shame in such a breast can lie, 
Inured to arms, and her own sex to fly ?’* 


Nor were the Roman women allowed to dine with their hus- 
bands. 

History presents us with some striking examples of the forti- 
tude and patriotism of women in the ancient states. That of the 
Spartan mother who bid her son to return from battle with his 
shield or upon it; and the heroic sacrifice of the Carthagenian 
maidens, who, during the invasion of Scipeo, not only gave their 
jewels for the public service, but shaved their heads, that their 
hair might be used for cordage in raising fortifications, show that 
the valor of the fair sex is not confined to the early New England 
matrons. 

Mahomet in his Koran regards women as beings inferior to men 
—craftily ministering to the prejudice and superstition of his 
countrymen ; and it is denied by the Mahometans that they have 
souls, or that they are to share the joys of Paradise. | 

The condition of women among all the Oriental nations is and . 
ever has been very abject; the natural result of the absence of 
civilization. With some tribes it is customary for the parents of 





















* Dryden’s Juvenal. 
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the parties who intend marriage to conduct the courtship entirely ; 
and the parties themselves rarely see or speak to each other 
before the marriage ceremony. Among the Morduans, a Sibe- 
rian tribe, a part of the ceremony when the bride is delivered to 
her husband is, ‘ there, wolf, take éhy lamb.’ The opinion as to 
the beauty of females varies as much in different countries, as it 
does in relation to her capacity and sphere of duty. As among 


some nations she is regarded as a slave — an article of furniture 
to be looked at, or as 


—— ‘a toy for dotard’s play, 
To wear but till the gilding frets away ;’ 


And in others, a companion and friend ; so in different societies 
she is considered an object of beauty inasmuch as she is loaded with 
jewels, covered with flowing and embroidered robes, and has her 
face rudely painted and disfigured, or in the ease and simplicity 
of her address, in the sweetness of her temper, and measure of 
her intellect. Our readers would probably disagree with a pop- 
ular Javanese poet in his description of a graceful woman; he 
says, ‘her neck was yellow as gold, her gait gentle and majestic 
like that of an elephant.’ 

It is generally understood, we believe, that Chinese women 
seldom speak unless they are spoken to; yet there is a proverb 
among that people that ‘ what women have lost in their feet they 
have gained in their tongues.’ 

During the middle ages, in the European countries the fair sex 
appear to have been treated with great indignity. It was an 
established rule in the feudal law, that the lords might force hus- 
bands upon any of his female wards who were under the age of 
sixty. (Hallam’s Middle Ages, I. 202.) As civilization ad- 
vanced, the condition of woman became improved; and in the 
seventeenth century, we find a few examples of uncommon attain- 
ments by the female mind. But we must not infer from the 
talents displayed by Madame de Sevigne in her letters, that the 
generality of her sex were even proportionably enlightened or 
respected ; her influence undoubtedly tended to exalt the charac- 
ter of women in her country, as did the genius of Lady Montague 
in the early part of the eighteenth century affect the condition of 
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her sex in England. Even up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, carving was thought to be the principal duty which 
devolved upon women ; and to show the want of refinement that 
prevailed even in higher circles, Queen Caroline, the unfortunate 
consort of George IV., when.she came to England, found her 
chief amusement in ale, onions, and the game of cribbage. 

Within the past century, however, woman seems to have been 
attaining rapidly to that rank in society which she deserves to 
hold. It is not our purpose here to discuss the question whether 
she is possessed of as great intellectual capacity as man, although 
we can see no reason why she should not be. One thing we feel 
sure of, that in the kinder virtues, such as charity, attachment, 
and benevolence, she is superior to man. And when we think of 
such women as Elizabeth Fry, whose labors in behalf of prisoners 
of both sexes have rendered her name immortal, we cannot help 
exclaiming with the inspired writer, ‘ She openeth her hand to the 
poor; yea, she stretcheth forth her hands to the needy.’ If there 
are any who are disposed to deny to her great mental endow- 
ments, the genius of a Mrs. Adams, Hannah More, Maria Edge- 
worth, Mrs. Hemans, and Mrs. Sigourney, will be sufficient to 
remove all doubt on this point ; and to those already mentioned the 
name of Harriet Martineau may be added, of whom Lord 
Brougham said, she was doing more good by her writings on polit- 
ical economy than any man in England. It seems to be con- 
ceded by all that the woman of the greatest intellectual powers 
who has ever lived was Madame de Stael, in whose lively conver- 
sation the greatest statesmen delighted to mingle, and from the 
eloquent pages of whose writings both statesman and scholar will 
delight to gather wisdom. 

Those domestic duties which nature has imposed upon woman, 
cannot but operate as a bar to her arriving to a superiority in 
intellect, or in those works which, to be performed successfully, 
require long study and close application. 

In our own country there are many legal disabilities which 
woman is subject to, and which, we think, ought to be removed. 
This in time will no doubt be effected. The policy by which the 
law has been guided in limiting the rights of the wife in holding 
property, or merging them so much in the husband, is, we sup- 
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pose, to prevent a diversity of interest, and to render both more 
united. We can do no better than to conclude this imperfect 
sketch with the words of Lord Bacon, who has summed up the 
character of woman in a concise and exquisite manner: ‘In 
youth, women are our idols; at a riper age, our companions ; in 
old age, our nurses ; and in all ages our friends.’ 





e 
ARTICLE II. 


THE CROSS AND THE GIBBET. 


BY WILLIAM LYLE, 


Take away that gibbet, towering overhead — 

Terror is not wanting, give us love instead! 

Scatter forth these thousands — what came they to see ? 
God of sacred mercy! can such horrors be ? 

Making murder holy with the light of day — 

Mocking earth’s Creator by the foul display : 

Ye have raised the gibbet; oh! for him who bled — 
Dash the fabric down, and raise the cross instead! 


Would you train your children in the school of death — 
Would you crus‘: love’s blossoms in their youth of faith ? 
God-forsaken creatures — ye who love disown — 

Dare ye ask for mercy at the slighted throne ? 

Dare ye ask for mercy, while your hands hold up 

Ruthless retribution in your brother’s cup? 

* Stones’ ye give your children when they ask for bread — 
Ye have raised the gibbet in the cross’s stead! 


Did the righteous Saviour, when he sought our land, 
Strike with public murder treason’s crimsoned hand ? 
Was not love his motto in the field and hall — 

And when the hour of death wrapped him in its pall? 
By the world forsaken — slandered by its tongue, 

As in mortal torture on the cross he hung — 

Hear his Jatest sentence, falling like the dew, 
‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they do!’ 
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‘ Mercy’ to the deepest dyed in mortal sin — 

Mercy to the weakest Satan’s power can win — 
Mercy to the stricken, and the striker, too; 

This is humanity — God-like love and true! 

This the cross hath spoken with its voice of power, 
But earth still is changeless, fashion rules the hour ; 
Oh, let soul-thought grapple, with opposing thought, 
Till the world is guiltless of the gibbet’s blot! 


‘Vengeance to the sinner,’ is the creed of man — 
Vengeance, through repentance, trample mercy’s plan = 
* Blood for blood ’ insured, and life for life throughout, 
This the gibbet warrants shall be brought about. 
Murder cureth murder — death-law shall not fail, 

In its soul-revokting, horrible detail ; 

This the gibbet teacheth, that it may be fed — 
Whether then the gibbet or the cross instead ? 


On the cross is written, ‘ pardon free to all’ — 

On the gloomy gibbet — ‘ trample those that fall :” 

The cross made free the earth by its noble fruit — 

The gibbet levels man to the soulless brute! 

Up, then, moral manhood, let thy mandate say, 

Which shall win a triumph, which shall bear the sway - 
Man to God must render, homage, breath, and dust, 
And is not each the keeper of his brother’s trust ? 


British legislators, ye have long to toil, 

Ere the cross takes root in the glorious isle ; 

Much of stubborn nature must be cleansed from dross, 

Ground that grows the gibbet will not grow the cross. 

Up, then, from your slumber in the mists of doubt, 

Raise the voice of mercy, swell it to a shout: 

By virtue of the cross reared for man of yore, 

Be the gibbet banished from the Christian’s shore. 
Glasgow Sentinel. 





It is difficult to conceive anything more beautiful than the 
reply given by one in affliction, when he was asked how he bore it 
so well: ‘It lightens the stroke,’ said he, ‘to draw near to him 
who handles the rod.’ 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE NEW MISSION TO ENGLAND. 

















It will be remembered that we sent out a request for informa- 
tion in order to meet the questions propounded by England 
through the American Minister, Hon. Abbott Lawrence, in Lon- 
don, on the subject of Capital Punishment. While at Washington 
we had free intercourse with Senators and Members of Congress 
on this subject, and several promised us information. One mem- 
ber from North Carolina, Edward Stanley, sent off our Circular 
at once to the Secretary of his own State. Several others 
expressed great interest in the success of this mission, and we 
found on returning home information from several States. The 
result will be that we shall be able to present in a collected form 
the several codes of the thirty-one States. Such a work does not 
now exist. Our own ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment,’ now out of 
print, contain the only attempt to systematize the codes of the 
Union on this subject. We have supposed that our readers would 
be pleased to see the documents. It will be seen from these what 
is wanting. Circulars have also been forwarded to the Secre- 
taries of all the States, to Judges, Prison keepers, Clergymen, &c. 

We give the names of those Senators and Members of Con- 
gress who promised assistance. In some States we had previously 
arranged for information. We give below such names of Mem- 
bers of Congress as occur to us. Of course there was no syste- 
matic effort there to provide for each State, for there are individ- 
uals in many of the States more thoroughly furnished with facts, 
than Members of Congress. Our list, therefore, will be given, 
without regard to any order in the States. 

New Hampshire — Harry Hibbard. 

Vermont — Wm. Henry. 

Rhode Island — Nathan F. Dixon. 

Connecticut — Thomas B. Butler. 

Pennsylvania —Thaddeus Stevens. 
Virginia — Ex-Gov. James McDowell. 
North Carolina — Edward Stanley. 
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Alabama — Jeremiah Clemens. 

Ohio — Hon. Salmon P. Chase. 

Kentucky — Richard H. Stanton. 

Indiana — George W. Julian. 

Texas — Hon. Samuel Hueston. 

Towa — Hon. A. C. Dodge. 

Wisconsin — Charles Durkee. 

California — George W. Wright. 

In addition to assistance from Members of Congress, we have 
appointed as follows : — 

Maine — Prof. T. C. Upham. 

New York — Vice Chancellor McCoun. 

Pennsylvania — Judge Kelley and Prof. H. 5. Patterson. 

Several others will be appointed from time to time. The pres- 
ent effort can be only a small beginning. During our stay in 
England we shall appoint some legal gentleman in Boston who 
will prepare the documents as they may be forwarded from the 
several States. Of course, we shall be able to carry with us very 
nearly a complete list of all the capital offences in the Union. We 


trust that as the whole matter is now a national question, that 
there will be a general desire to aid in our mission. By the act 
of the British Government on the one side of the Atlantic, and 
the act of Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, on the othe:, the 
whole subject assumes a new position. But we must reserve our 
remarks on this part of our subject for another article. 

The following from North Carolina is very explicit : — 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


I. Does Capital Punishment exist by law in the State of North 
Carolina, and to what crimes is it attached ? 

Answer. It does; and is attached to murder, (of a free person or 
slave,) rape, assault by a slave with intent to commit a rape on a 
white person, burglary, highway robbery, arson of a dwelling-house, 
store-house, grist or saw mill, building erected for manufacturing 
purposes, the State House, or any of its public offices, a Court House, 
jail, arsenal, clerks’ and registers’ offices ; castration, maiming or 
disfiguring the private members with the intent of murdering, maim- 
ing or rendering impotent ; stealing slaves ; kidnapping free negroes 
and conveying them out of the State. 

Upon second conviction, the following are capital: Manslaughter ; 
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to.cut out or disable the tongue, or the putting out an eye, with intent 
to maim, murder or disfigure; bigamy ; horse stealing ; forgery ; 
grand larceny ; circulating seditious publications to produce insur- 
rection, or by words endeavoring to excite slaves to insurrection and 
rebellion. 

If. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal 
code of North Carolina ? 

Answer. It has. 

Question Ill. Answer. For the last three years past, seven per- 
sons have been executed, all of them for murder, in North Carolina. 

Question 1V. Answer. One for rape has been pardoned by the 
Executive. 

Question V. Answer. Hung upon a gallows by the neck until 
they are dead. ‘The time allowed between sentence and execution 
is at the discretion of the judge before whom the criminal is convicted, 
and the time allowed is from twenty to forty days. Appeals to the 
Supreme Court are allowed without surety, which generally delays 
execution for twelve months. They are kept in a dungeon, and friends 
are allowed to visit without restraint so far as is consistent with safe 
keeping. The execution is public. 

The 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th questions I cannot answer. 


The following able document will give a correct idea of the 
code of Alabama : — 


Washington, Feb, 24th, 1851. 


Dear Stn: —JIn answer to your inquiries, I have to state that 
Capital Punishment exists in Alabama, and has always formed a part 
of the criminal code of the State. 

Negroes are punished capitally for murder, arson, and one or two 
other felonies. 

White persons may be punished capitally for murder in the first 
degree, but in all cases it is discretionary with the jury to sentence 
the offender to confinement in the Penitentiary for life; and I recol- 
lect no instance of the execution of a white person within the last 
seven or eight years. 

The sentences of negroes are never commuted. They are either 
pardoned or executed. 

The manner of executing capital sentences is by hanging. The 
time between sentence and execution is discretionary with the Pre- 
siding Judge; usually from three to five weeks. The criminal is 
allowed free intercourse with his friends. The execution is public, 
under the direction of the Sheriff of the county. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JEREMIAH CLEMENS. 


In addition to the above, we have a very able letter from our 
friend, Prof. H. S. Patterson, of Philadelphia ; a man who is every 
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way qualified for such a work. In another number a letter 
may be expected from Hon. Judge Kelley, of the same city. 
Also a very concise letter from Hon. A. C. Dodge, Senator from 
Iowa. A body of information will thus be collected that will in 
time furnish valuable statistics. In another article we hope to 
show how the question stands here as well as in England. 





ARTICLE IV. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


BY MRS. H. J. LEWIS. 


1 HAVE not quite forgotten the pleasant river’s side, 

The waters in their quiet flow, with every color dyed ; 

The setting sun, that such a flood of golden glory threw 
Around the tall and graceful trees which on the margin grew! 


Dost thou remember how we sat beneath the spreading oak, 
When eye to eye, and heart to heart, in sweet communion spoke ? 
How tenderly the thoughts came back of other brighter years, 
Till deep within the burden lay of many unshed tears ? 


Hast thou forgotten how we stood in the still midnight hour, 

When the pale moonlight softly fell on tree, and shrub, and flower ? 
The voice of laughter in the hall, with many feet, had fled, 

And when each jarring sound was hushed, we whispered of the dead! 


But quickly that low whispering grew silent as we stood, 

For out upon the evening air, from the dim, shadowy wood, 
There stole a wild and solemn strain, such as the listening ear, 
If tuned to sweet and holy things, with thrilling joy will hear! 


We stood — for other sound was not, and all the air was still — 
And drank from the rich melody that swept o’er mead and hill! 
Those stirring notes, that moonlit hour, are like a heavenly dream, 
Whose soothing halo lingers yet upon life’s troubled stream ! 
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ARTICLE V. 


MEETING IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


In our last we stated the fact that during our stay at Wash- 
ington, we delivered an address in the capitol. Some desire has 
been expressed to know how such a measure was received by 
Members of Congress. It should be stated that the services are 
conducted on the Sabbath alternately by an Episcopalian and a 
Presbyterian clergymen. The former was unwilling to give way 
to us. But Rev. Mr. Gurley, after learning the wish of the 
members, very politely gave up the hall to our service. The 
meeting is held in the House of Representatives. Only one ser- 
vice in the morning is held. The audience on this occasion was 
unusually large, and a great many strangers from abroad were 
present. It has been suggested that we should publish the names 
of those who were friendly to our labors, and who signed a request 
for the services. The following is the form of the request and 
accompanied with a list of the names : — 


We, the undersigned, Members of Congress, having heard of the labors of 
Rev. Charles Spear on the subject of Criminal Reform, more especially 
in behalf of providing employment for discharged convicts, would be 
happy to hear a discourse from him on that subject in the Hall of the 
Capitol, Sabbath morning next, provided the arrangement will be 
agreeable to the chaplain. 

Washington, Feb. 13th, 1851. 


Vermont — William Henry. 


Massachusetts — Charles Allen, Orin Fowler, Horace Mann, Julius Rock- 
well. 


New York — Henry Bennett, George Briggs, Lorenzo Burrows, Harmon 
S. Conger, Daniel Gott, J. Phillips Phenix, Gideon Reynolds, William A. 
Sackett, Peter H. Sylvester, Walter Underhill, Hiram Walden. 


New Jersey — John Van Dyke. 


Pennsylvania — Samuel Calvin, Joseph R. Chandler, Joel B. Danner, 
John Freedley, Henry D. Moore, Andrew J. Ogle, John Robbins, Jr., Thad- 
deus Stevens. 


Maryland — Alexander Evans. 

Virginia — Fayette McMullen. 

North Carolina — Joseph P. Caldwell. 

Louisiana —Isaac E. Morse. 

Ohio — Joseph Cable, John Crowell, Nathan Evans, Joshua R. Giddings, 
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Moses Hoagland, William F. Hunter, John K. Miller, Jonathan D. Morris, 
Edson B. Olds, Robert C. Schenck. 


Kentucky — Richard H. Stanton. 

Tennessee — Frederick P. Stanton. 

Indiana — Graham N. Fitch, George W. Julian, John L. Robinson. 
Michigan — William Sprague. 

Iowa — Daniel F. Miller. 

Wisconsin — Orsamus Cole, James Duan Doty, Charles Durkee. 
California — George W. Wright. 

Delegate from the Territory of Minnesota — Henry H. Sibley. 





A Txovucut. — A seed, buried in the earth for centuries, may 
contain vitality, and by the action of light and heat, spring up 
and yield an abundance of fruit. A thought casually dropped in 
the corner of a letter, at the bottom of a newspaper column, or 
amid a crowd of juveniles, may remain unproductive for many 
years, and at last spring up to gladden and refresh thousands. 


Think of this, ye who are feeding the immortal mind and stamping 
its destiny! Let not an impure sentence go forth from your pen 
or your lips. Drop everywhere the good seeds of truth, and 
they will not be lost. The word of reproof, the judicious counsel, 
the pleasant suggestion, the earnest advice, will be recalled ata 
future day. Think right, and scatter broadcast the thoughts that 
. will spring up into everlasting life. — Portland Umpire. 


ABOLITION OF THE Lasu. Its Errect.— A letter to the 
editor of the Norfolk Herald, from a correspondent on board the 
U. S. ship St. Mary’s, dated Funchal Roads, Madeira, Nov. 14, 
says: ‘It will be recollected that this ship was the first that sailed 
from the United States under the new act abolishing the inhuman 
practice of flogging in our national vessels. Thus far our crew 
have shown that seamen are capable of being better governed by 

*kindness than by the degrading severity ‘of the old law, as not 
more than two or three cases of violation of discipline have been 
reported to Capt. McGruder since the ship has been in commis- 
8101. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


REFORMATION OF FEMALE PRISONERS. 


a Report of the Scottish Ladies’ Society for Promoting the Reformation 
ie 0 estitute of their own Sex, t Hd risons and other Institutions in 


dinburgh and throughout Scotland. Edinburgh: Batrour & Jack. 
1837. 


The Twenty-second Report of the Committee of the British Ladies’ Society, 
for Promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners. London: Hatcu- 


arp & Son, Piccadilly ; and Seery & Son, Fleet St.; for ast benefit 
of the Institution. 1846. 


A Concise View of the Origin and Progress of the British Ladies’ “Society 
for Promoting the Reformation of Female Prisoners. London: Hatcu- 
arp & Son, Piccadilly. 

Woman never looks so lovely as when attempting to reclaim 
her own sex. And that she is turning her attention more to this 
great work than formerly, appears evident from the above Reports, 
now lying upon our table, and which have been forwarded to us 
by the kind hand of a female friend from England. In order to 
appreciate more fully the advantages that have flowed from the 
labors of these benevolent women, we must take a slight view of 
the condition of female prisoners previous to the commencement 
of their efforts. 

The work seems to have commenced in the year 1813,* and to 
have had its origin among the society of Friends. One of their 
members, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, first visited the prison of Newgate. 
It would be, perhaps, impossible to give an accurate description of 
the condition of criminals. There was no bedding whatever; the 
women slept on the bare boards. Their clothing and that of their 
unhappy children was shockingly insufficient. To prevent out- 
rage, a guard of soldiers was placed in the prison. When Mrs. 
Fry proposed to enter among these wretched beings, the governor 
advised her to leave her watch, saying that even his presence 
would not be sufficient for her security. This, however, she 
refused to do. She met with great success ultimately in her 
efforts, and the good work has so attracted attention, that many 
women in different countries, hearing of her great example, com- 
menced the same work. Before us lies the result of their labors. 


* See ‘A Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Ladies’ Prison Associations.’ 
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SCOTLAND. 


In 1834 a society was formed in Scotland by the name of ‘ The 
Scottish Ladies’ Socicty.’ This was occasioned by a visit of Mrs. 
Fry to Edinburgh. A place was opened in 1841, called a Shelter. 
The usual number of inmates was about forty. In one year 
£250 was received from needlework and washing done by the 
institution. 


IRELAND. 


Here, too, a place was opened under the same name. In one 
year there were received forty-two wgmen. A good degree of 
reformation was manifested. As early as the year 1823, there 
were four associations formed in Ireland. In 1827 Mrs. Fry 
visited these, and she spoke very highly of the labors of the 
women of that country who entered on the benevolent work of 
visiting prisons. 

RUSSIA. 

In 1828, the Princess Metchersky having left St. Petersburgh, 
Madame Polemkin, a lady of considerable influence, consented to 
take her place as President of ‘ The Society for Promoting the 
Welfare of Female Prisoners.’ 


GERMANY. 


In 1827, a German clergyman, residing near Dusseldorf, was 
instrumental in forming a Committee of Ladies for Visiting 
Prisons. ‘Two asylums were erected for liberated female prisoners 
in Kaisersworth ; one was for Catholics, the other for Protestants. 
Madame Von Bodelschwingh humanely interested herself in this 
work. The good effects of the labors of these devoted women 
were felt in Dusseldorf, Cleves and Coblentz. Rev. F. Flicdner, 
pastor of Kaisersworth, near Dusseldorf, said that a prison, ex- 
clusively for women, was to be erected at Sagon in Silesia, and 
one for six hundred women at Wickrath, near Crefold, for the 
country on the Rhine, in which looms are to be fitted up in order 
to introduce the weaving of silk. 


FRANCE, 


A valued correspondent, the Secretary, President of the 
Protestant Ladies’ Association, says that ‘while our sphere of 
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action is distinct from that of the Catholic Ladies, we have the 
joy of acting in a spirit of mutual good-will, peace and union.’ 
* * * ©The Protestant prisoners vary from fifteen to twenty, 
whilst those of the Catholics is from eleven to twelve hundred.’ 
The Itefuge under the care of a Committee of Protestant Ladies, 
consists of three distinct parts : — 


Ist. Du Disciplinaire, for the reception of girls from seven to 
fourteen. 

2d. De la Retenue, for girls from fifteen to twenty-one. 

3d. Du Refuge. This is a voluntary prison for poor women, 
who enter for the purpose of acquiring, under a firm and regular, 
but mild and kind discipline, habits of industry and frugality with 
the hope that they may be brought to lead a Christian life.* 











































SWITZERLAND. 


From Zurich, a correspondent writes: ‘Our work goes on 
slowly, but quite regularly. The Committee consists of nine 
members, who visit the female prisons four times a week ; some of 
them are patronized on leaving the jail. A woman was mentioned 
who was first full of self-righteousness, but her heart was softened, 
and she laced her salvation on the merits of the Saviour. She 
took my hand,’ says the correspondent, ‘ and raised her eyes full 
of love and thanks, and the peace of a reconciled heart was 
expresse(| in ler countenance. I often recur to this death-bed,’ 
continues the narrator, ‘and I remember the remarkable words 
of Mrs. Fry, “ that to have been the means of converting one 
soul was worth the labor of a whole life.” ’ 




































We have thus sketched out the movements in different coun- 
tries on the great work of Prison Reform, and especially with 
reference to liberated convicts. Of course some inquiring minds 
may wish to know the result of such philanthropy. That some 
discouragements should attend such efforts must be admitted. 
This must !e the ease in all human plans. But enough has been 
accomplis!icd to prove that the object is worthy of attention. 

In closing this article, we must express our deep regret that so 
few women in the United States are prepared to give their atten- 

























* For a very valuable article on the subject of Voluntary Prisons, see Prisoners’ 
Friend, Vol. i. p. 206. Boston. 
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tion even to the reformation of their ownsex. The work of visit- 
ing prisons is deemed one so peculiarly belonging to men, that one 
finds great discouragement in his labors in this department of 
moral effort. There are, at least, seven thousand women in the 
prisons of the United States ; a fact that one would think would 
arouse every woman in the land. But we think there may be 
several reasons for this supineness. There has not been much 
effort to bring out the real condition of the female convict. Our 
humble sheet has, we trust, done something in this way. 

Now, as the hour approaches for leaving our native land, we 
naturally look at the efforts of woman in Europe. We find that 


their labors have been felt in many places. In Great Britain, 


female associations have been formed at Bedford, Bristol, Carlisle, 
Colchester, Derby, Dumfries, Durham, Exeter, Glasgow, Lancas- 
ter, Nottingham, Plymouth, York, and other places. But we 
must close, and we cannot do better than to show by a list, that 
in England, even ladies that move in the highest circles are not 
ashamed to give their names and influence to a work of so bene 
volent a character. 

We give the list of officers from the Twenty-second Report of 
the Commiitee of the British Ladies’ Society for Promoting the 
Reformation ef Female Prisoners : — 


PATRONESS. 


Her Roya Hicuness tur Ducuess or GLoucester. 


VICE-PATRONESSES. 


Her Grace tur Dowacrer Dvucuess oF Bravrort. 
Her Grace tue Ducuess or SuTHERLAND. 

Tue Marcnioness oF CHoLMONDELEY. 

Tux Marcutoness oF WELLESLEY. 

Tue Marcuioness oF WESTMINSTER. 

Tur Dowager Countess or Morton. 

Tur Counrsess or Rosreperry. 

Toe Countess or VERULAM. 

Tue Countess or Bannon. 

Taz Lapy Louisa pe Span. 

Tue Ricur Honoraste Lapy Nort Byron. 

Tue Rreut Honoraste Lavy Ro xx. 

Tae Dowager Lapy Lytrieton. 
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NEWGATE. 

GENERAL 
Bank. 

Hovse or Correction, 
Bata Fiewps. 


Penitentiary, Mivy 


Cop 


Banbury. 

Batu. 

Bopmin. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
CHESTER. 

Derby, TWO PRISONS. 
Duruam. 

Exerer. 

FaLmoutu. 
GioucesterR Town Gaou. 
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LIST OF PRISONS VISITED BY LADIES. 


ENGLAND. 


London Prisons. 





ABERDEEN. 
DINGwa Lt. 
EpInpureu. 


Jatt AND BripewE Lt. 






SCOTLAND. 







IRELAND. 







Wuire Cross Srreet. 
Tornitt F reps. 

Gittspur Srreet Comprer. 
BRIDEWELL. 


Hott. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Lynn Reets. 
NEWCASTLE. 
Norwicu. 
NorrinGHamM. 
PLyMouTH. 
SovuTHAMPTON. 
WAKEFIELD. 
WARWICK. 


Epirnpurcu Porice Prison. 
Giascow BriIpEWwELL. 
GREENOCK. 

Perru. 


The Irish Associations are more particularly connected with the ‘ Ladies’ Hiber- 
nian Prison Society, and it is found difficult for the Committee of the ‘ Ladies 


FRANCE, Paris. 
MonTPELIER. 
HANOVER, HaMELN. 
SWITZERLAND, Lausanne. 
ZAvuricu. 
GENEVA. 
HOLLAND, Goupar. 
AMSTERDAM. 
AWOLLE. 
PRUSSIA, Bern. 


British Society’ to supply a correct List of them. 


FOREIGN PRISONS. 





PRUSSIA, SPANDAU. 
Porspam. 
Dusse.porr. 
SILESLA, JANEN. 
GERMANY, Lupwiessure. 
; LuBEcx. 
DENMARK, CorENnnAGEN. 
RUSSIA, PETERSBURG. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Ladies engaged in visiting the different Prisons are earnestly requested to 


forward Statements of their Proceedings during the last twelve months, before the 
second week in March, to one of tha Secretaries of the ‘ British Ladies’ Society ;’ 
Miss Fry, Upton Lane, near West Ham; Miss Roparts, Barnet, Herts ; or, Miss 


Forster, Tottenham. 
VOL. III. 23 
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ARTICLE VII. 


PROSTITUTION. 
Article VII. in The Westminster Review, July, 1850. 


In the January number of the Prisoners’ Friend for 1849, this 
subject was noticed in plain terms. No other than the plainest 
manner of speech is suited to it. The subject is too simple and 
terrible in itself to admit of any circumlocution, when one has the 
purpose to deal justly with it, and is sure of himself and his 
motives. 

We here again, then, take up the subject, prompted to it 
afresh by reading a calm, considerate, thorough, masterly article, 
in the Westminster Review of July last, which we have set at our 
head as a text, and which, also, we refer to as a far abler sermon 
than any we can hope to preach. But a suggestion in the article, 
of a radical change in the law of this matter, raises many 
questions unanswered in our minds; and, morcover, the article 
addresses itself specially to an English public, upon local facts, 
and after the manner of Reviews. Ours is another locality, 
another state of circumstances, another audience, and another 
manner. So we also here have cause to speak. 

We start with an extract from the article in the Westminster 


Review, which gives a very striking moral analysis of the nature 
of the sin we treat of. 


Our morality will be considered by the divine as strangely lax and 
inconsistent, and by the man of the world, the ordinary thinker, and 
the mass who follow current ideas without thinking at all —as savage 
and absurd; neverthelesg, we conceive it to harmonise with the ethics 
of nature and the dictates of unsophisticated sense. We look upon 
fornication, then, (by which we mean promiscuous intercourse with 
women who prostitute themselves for pay) as the worst and lowest 
form of sexual irregularity, the most revolting to the unpolluted feel- 
ings, the most indicative of a /ow nature, the most degrading and sap- 
ping to the loftier life,— 


“The sin, of all, most sure to blight — 
The sin, of all, that the soul's light 
Is soonest lost, extinguished in.” 
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Sexual indulgence, however guilty in its circumstances, however 
tragic in its results, is, when accompanied by love, a sin according to 
nalure ; fornication is a sin against nalure; its pecuMarity and 
heinousness consist in its divorcing from all feeling of love that which 
was meant by nature as the last and intensest expression of passionate 
love ; in its putting asunder that which God has joined ; in its redu- 
cing the deepest gratification of unreserved affection to a mere 
momentary and brutal indulgence; in its making that only one of 
our appetites, which is redeemed from mere animality by the hallow- 
ing influence of the better and tenderer feelings with which nature 
has connected it, as animal as allthe rest. Itis a voluntary exchange 
of the passionate Jove of a spiritual and intellectual being, for the 
mere hunger and thirst of the beast. It is a profanation of that which 
the higher organization of man enables him to elevate and refine. It 
is the introduction of filth into the pure sanctuary of the affections. 
We have said that fornication reduces the most fervent expression 
of deep and devoted human love to a mere animal gratification. But 
it does more than this; it not only brings man down to a level with 
the brutes, but it has one feature which places him far, far below 
them. Sexual connection, with them, is the simple indulgence of a 
natural desire, mutually felt. In the case of human prostitution, it is 
in many, probably in most instances, a brutal desire on the one side 
only, and a reluctant and loathing submission, purchased by money, 
on the other. Among cattle, the sexes meet by common instinct and 
a common wish ;—it is reserved for the human animal to treat the 
female as a mere victim for his lust. The peculiar guilt of prostitu- 
tion, then, consists, in our view of the matter, in its being unnatural ; 
a violation of our truer instincts—not a mere frailty in yielding to 


them. On this matter, therefore, we feel at least as strongly as any 
divine can do. 


Add to the above true and terrifying analysis, this other 
thought, namely: that the prostitution of woman is only one half 
of a fact, the other half of which is furnished by man; that the 
unity of this sin is completed by man; that man, in it, is a 
prostitute as well as woman, and to an incalculably greater 
extent as respects the number of individuals ; and then we may 
have, so far as our sight reaches, a clear view of what this act is 
in its nature. 

We call upon man to remember, in judgment, that the public 
fact of prostitution belongs to both sexes, not to woman alone ; 
and involves in itself, in order that it should last for one day in the 
world, vastly more numbers among men than women. Consider 
it: man is the guilty cause of the public fact of prostitution, for it 
is he who makes the demand in this trade of death. The supply 
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follows his demand, the service waits upon his wages, the call is 
his call, the answer is the reply to his quest, the result is of his 
seeking. Yes, man is the first cause of public prostitution, in the 
disorder of our world ; he prostitutes the prostitutes. The houses 
of ill-fame are his houses, built by his iniquity, upheld by his 
wrong, their revenues supplied by his willing contributions. The 
harlot’s house, called by Solomon (whose proverbs moan with his 
personal experience of this sin, and whose ‘ vanity of vanities’ 
is but the scripture of his prostitution) ‘the way to hell, going 
down to the chambers of death,’ is man’s house ; that way to hell 
is paved by man’s gold. 

Let us remember it, in mercy for fallen woman, that it is we 
men, who will have this all so, who sustain this all, and let us no 
longer refuse to share our common shame, misnaming prostitution 
as the sin of woman alone. In mercy let us men remember, that 
we are the employers, woman the employed. We contract for 
this sin, we open this market, we advertise these proposals, we 
promise this bounty. ‘The support of public prostitution grows 
out of the lower than brutal passions of man, seeking their satis- 
faction, by bribing woman to a trade of horror against her nature. 
Read it in the autobiography and epitaph (life and the grave 
made one) of a poor penitent prostitute, who died of want, 
found among her papers after her death. 


‘VERSES FOR MY TOMB-STONE, IF EVER I SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


‘ The wretched victim of a quick decay, 

Relieved from life on humble bed of clay, 

The last and only refuge from my woes, 

A love-lost, ruined female, I repose. 

From the sad hour I listened to his charms, 

And fell, half forced, in the deceiver’s arms, 

To that whose awful veil hides every fault, 
Sheltering my sufferings in this welcome vault, — 
When pampered, starved, abandoned, or in drink, 
My thoughts were racked in striving not to think! 
Nor could rejected conscience claim the power 
To improve the respite of one serious hour. 

I durst not look to what I was before; 

My soul shrank back, and wished to be no more. 
Of eye undaunted, and of touch impure, 

Old, ere of age — worn out when scarce mature ; 
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Daily debased to stifle my disgust 

Of forced enjoyment in affected lust; 

Covered with guilt, infection, debt, and want, 

My home a brothel, and the streets my haunt ; 
For seven long years of infamy I’ve pined, 

And fondled, loathed, and preyed upon mankind ; 
Till, the full course of sin and vice gone through, 
My shattered fabric failed at twenty-two.’ 


Consider how many living men shared with this being the 
responsibility of such a life and death; consider how many men 
are involved in the support of one house of ill-fame ; and admit, 
in justice and in mercy, man’s share in the fact of public prosti- 
tution. Yes, it is our fact more than it is woman’s. If it were 
not so, then the order of this life would be found reversed, and a 
class of men would take the place of women as the residents of 
the harlot’s house. But now that house is not our house, only our 
lair for a night of darkness; we build it as the home of woman — 
a home, and, at the same time, a hell. Woman is but the acces- 
sary in public prostitution,— men are principals. 

But still, in the legal and social sphere, the accessary in this 
wrong only is punished; the principal is not arraigned. The 
shame, the pest, the hate, the scorn, the persecution, the punish- 
ment, the nameless sufferings of the thing, crush woman alone. If 
man is crushed, it is by accident, not necessity. No flood of fate 
overwhelms him. ‘The blight must be in his soul — that remem- 
brance he can never wipe away — but yet it may never appear in 
his circumstances. In him prostitution is sin, to be expiated in 
the conscience, with such results as it shall please God to annex 
to his act, without the visitations of society; in woman, man’s 
hired confederate in the act, it is crime, to be followed by a life of 
infamy, punishment, wreck, and ruin, to the grave. The man 
may escape and redeem himself. To have participated in prosti-. 
tution, even when known, does not condemn him to a base classifi- 
cation. When he issues from the house of shame, he leaves his 
circumstances behind him, and mingles again in the great tide of 
life, not distinguished from the kindred drops that make up that 
tide. Not so woman, the accessary with him in his guilt; in her 
case, once to have fallen is made, by opinion, to be for ever 
fallen. Ruin, with her, is made necessity ; there is no choice left 
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to rise up, save by a miracle of heroism in the individual charac- 
ter. Who befriends her? Who holds her up? Who gives her 
room for hope? Who trusts her? Who even thinks it safe to 
venture to pity her? Where is her brother man — her sister 
woman? ‘The condition of her earthly life is continuance in guilt, 
on to the friendly grave. She suffers, perishes, rots, dies, is cast 
into the grave, and the air of the world is called the freer to 
breathe, because of her exit from it. 

And it is man who issues and controls the opinion which, like a 
flood of fate, passes over fallen woman, and drowns her — man, 
the principal in the wrong, the contractor for it. 

It has happened with prostitution, under the hands of man, as 
with other subjects, where he has held all the power of represen- 
tation in his own keeping: he paints the matter in his own ight — 
he tells the story in his own way —he is the historian in his own 
interest. Asop’s fable of the lion and the painter is repeated 
here, only the relation of the facts is reversed. The lion saw 
himself painted in the picture as overcome by man, and he said, 
‘it will stand otherwise when we lions are the painters.’ So here, 
in our subject, it has pleased magnanimous man to represent him- 
self as the victim of woman, as innocence betrayed. How glad 
truth will be to hear the other side from the sufferer herself. We 
are yet to hear it from her, when the times are somewhat more 
ripe than now for social justice, and they are fast becoming ripe. 
England and France have already, in their way, heard something 
of it; that way certainly not the highest, for the most part, but 
still leading to most welcome facts. The merit of the French and 
English statistics of experience on this subject of prostitution is, 
that they embody verified statements of fact from the lips of the 
prostitute herself. 

The result of French and English experience, after the most tho- 
rough and patient investigation, is, (what every just man, married 
to a wife who loves him, always knew beforehand, in his knowledge 
of the nature of woman,) that it is not sensuality in woman which 
makes her a prostitute, but the treachery of seducers, abandonment, 
desperation : or education in poverty, sin, misery, from birth and 


childhood, so that public prostitution, under such circumstances, 
could hardly be called a fall. 


‘ 
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The result of Duchatelet’s investigations into the cases of 5,188 
prostitutes of Paris is as follows : — 


2,696 driven to the profession by parental abandonment, excessive 
want, and actual destitution. 
89 to earn food for the support of their parents or children. 
280 driven by shame to fly from their homes. 
2,118 abandoned by their seducers, and having nothing to turn to. 


5,183 

























English experience, so far as it goes, tallies with this result. We 
have not in this country, hitherto, adopted this thorough mode of 
tabling our results upon this subject. But since the increase in 
our cities, within the last thirty years, of a poor and degraded 
population, exactly paralleling that same class in Europe, being 
in truth a European population transplanted hither, with the habits 
and morals of their origin, if our results should now be put into 
statistical form, we should probably find them the same as the 
European. 

Then surely no class of sinful persons is more unjustly judged 
than the prostitute. Then surely the truth (so patient and calm 
in all other things, waiting in silence for her results, with the assu- 
rance of eternity,) clamors to us, in this thing, for the promulga- 
tion of another theory of the cause of public prostitution than the 
sensuality of woman. 

Then surely no more hopeful class of abandoned persons can be 
found to whom to apply methods of reformation and regeneration, 
than this of which we speak! for, strange as it may seem to the 
common view on this subject, they are in the midst of a life of 
professional crime, without the criminal impulse and propensity 
which give vitality and obdurate character to crime ; they are a 
class with only a habit of wrong, divorced from the inclination for 
wrong: nay, with all nature and inclination against the wrong,— 


‘Daily debased to stifle their disgust 
Of forced enjoyment in affected lust.’ 








It is hard to break up a habit of wrong, even when we loathe 
the habit, so does sin become a fate to our will; but always, when 
the will is ready for the trial, the work of reformation is more than 
half done before we begin. 
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Then surely, in a community where all other suffering, or mis- 
fortune, or sin, or crime, finds us with trust in reformation and in- 
stitutions for relief, we are not to leave this great sin and sorrow 
without its plan of redemption and houses of refuge. The num- 
ber of the Prisoners’ Friend for the month of January, 1849, 
already referred to, has tables of most favorable results in such 
houses in England. 

We need, and must have among us, more faith and more know- 
ledge.in this matter. Men and women must come to revise their 
severity of treatment toward the fallen woman, and justify 
woman’s nature against the horrible theory that prostitution arises 
from the lust of sensual pleasure in the poor victim. It is a lie ; 
and every true man, and every woman, true or untrue, will recog- 
nize it to be so. Sensuality is the rare exception, not the rule ; 
and where it exists in any prostitute, you will find it co-exists with 
other hateful gelfish qualities in the character, which foretell the 
keeper of the brothel, or the procuress. Such characters live and 
guard themselves, becoming the ministers of this wickedness, aw- 
ful, prepense, Circes, not women. ‘The rest, frail, human, die — 
yea, ‘rejoice exceedingly, and are glad when they can find the 
grave.’ Said the frail outcast, in Oliver Twist, to the gentle 
lady who treated her with kindness, ‘ Ah, lady, if there were more 
like you, there would be fewer like me.’ Who doubts it? 

It is very admonitory to the severity of our methods of justice 
towards sin and the sinner, that characters most marked for their 
personal goodness, are always most marked also for their tender- 
ness to sin and sinners. Need one name Jesus of Nazareth? Less 
examples, living and dead, are not herein less striking. Genuine, 
perennial goodness has no doubts and fears about evil, and no 
anxiety lest it should compromise itself by ministering to evil per- 
sons. Ministry to sinnérs is the proper sphere of goodness in our 
world ; goodness is the bishop of the diocese of sin; goodness 
asks nothing of evil, but to be permitted to overcome evil with 
good. What a criticism upon the quality of our goodness is it, 
when we believe in the necessity of nursing it by examples of seve- 
rity toward the detected sinner. What must its quality be, when 
we shrink from contact with sinners, lest we compromise our char- 
acters, lest virtue should escape from us, and leave us negative. 
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When the current of righteousness streams perennial from the 
centre of our being, vitalizing with its spark all acts and thoughts, 
then we shall not so fear the contact of any sinner, as if our virtue 
were only a surface electricity, skin-deep, liable to be discharged 
upon a touch, and safe only by careful isolation. When goodness 
is in us, ‘ a well of water springing up into everlasting life,’ we do 
not doubt its power to flow out, and cleanse others from sin. How 
fearless is genuine goodness ! 

We need, and should have, in all our cities, Magdalen Asylums 
to relieve the existing evil, and keep always an open door, and an 
invitation to the fallen to come in and retrieve their loss. Such 
alleviation does the suffering of the fallen claim of us, in this 
wrong, particularly. If man’s gold paves for woman this ‘ way to 
hell ;’ in mercy and in justice, let his gold open a way for her from 
it to travel up, if so she will. If justice and mercy would not 
prompt to this, yet a prudent thrift might. If relief is not pro- 
vided in this way, then the capital of society must furnish courts, 
and jails, and houses of correction, and alms-houses, through all of 
which, at last, in their downward course to the grave, most of the 
tenants of the house of ill-fame must pass— the most thrift- 
less, barren, thankless investment which the wit of man has 
devised for the cure of social evils. How utterly profitless and 
hopeless is criminal law for the reformation of crime developed, or 
the prevention of crime yet in the seed. The investments of 
criminal law are water spilt on sand. 

Not now to speak of higher views for the salvation of a com- 
munity from the vices which grow out of the abuse of sex, one 
thing is very clear and obvious, namely this: that man has an un- 
natural advantage over woman in a strife against her virtue, by 
reason of his control of wages and property. Man monopolizes 
power and property to the oppression of the virtue of woman. If 
this inequality could cease, we might even look for great results in 
the radical cure of public prostitution. Open employments for 
woman, give her room and means of support in the use of honest 
faculties in active life! For a palpable instance, why should not 
the whole retail trade in dry goods, and the like kind of business, 
be hers almost exclusively, by making it discréditable and unge- 
nerous, in opinion, as in fact it is, for any healthy and valid man 
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to engage in them. The tendency seems now in an opposite 
direction. We have now even men-milliners, who monopolize the 
profits of bonnet-making. 

Every avenue opened into any honest, lucrative trade and 
business, especially into the professional relations of medicine and 
law, will help woman away from man’s power over her outward 
and her inward life. Let her, in any way, and in all ways, get 
from under his power, into freedom in her life, so that the reign of 
oppression may cease, and that of influence may begin. The 
same sources of support which give man the power to oppress her 
will give her the power to bless herself and him, by an independent 
relation with him, as to property. 

With woman’s rights in the matter of occupation, and wages, 
and property, established, public prostitution, in the form and to 
the extent as now, would not be possible. 





ToteraTion. — The following is worthy to go the rounds of the 
papers at least once a year. Bishop Taylor, in one of his works, 
says he got it from the Jews’ Books : — 

When Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards 
him, who was a hundred years of age. He received him kindly, 
washed his feet, provided supper, caused him to sit down ; but ob- 
serving that the old man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the 
God of heaven? The old man told him that he worshipped the 
fire only, and acknowledged no other God. At which answer 
Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he thrust the old man out 
of his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night, and an 
unguarded condition. When the old man was gone, God called to 
Abraham, and asked him where the stranger was. He replied, I 
thrust him away, because he did not worship Thee. God answer- 
ed him, I have suffered him these hundred years, although he dis- 
honored me ; and could’st not thou endure him one night ? 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
‘FOREIGN PAUPERS.’ 


No reader of a class of newspaper organs which has sprung up 
in this country within the last two or three years, could have 
failed to observe that they have played the tune of ‘ Foreign Pau- 
pers’ until it has become utterly intolerable to all, save the more 
fanatical of the partisans of the Native school. It is time to 
strike up a quite different tune —such an one as shall breathe 
the spirit of love to all mankind, of whatever class or condition, 
without regard to the accident of foreign birth. We, therefore, 
commend to the more reasonable members of the proscriptive class 
of politicians under notice, the following touching story, which is 
told by the New York correspondent of the Washington Union: 


My friend and neighbor — a medical man — has an Irish servant- 
girl called Mary, who has only been in the country about four months. 
She is a hard-working and kind-hearted creature. She called on me 


yesterday to ask a favor, which was conducted something after the 
following fashion. 


‘Good morning to your honor.’ 

‘Good morning, Mavy ; how are all at home ? ’ 

* All well, | give your honor thanks, but I’ve just called after ask- 
ing a favor, if I’m not intruding upon yer honor.’ 

* Not at all, Mary. What is it | can do for you?’ 

* Well, the doctor says you sometimes write to the old country, and 
I wish to know if your honor cannot put me in the way jist after 
sending a little money to my poor little brothers in Ireland ? ” 

* Certainly Ican. How much do you want to send, Mary?’ 

* May it please your honor, by hard work, I have just saved £3 or 
$15. I have two poor little brothers in the poor-house in Ireland, 
between the ages of 7and 9 years. The living is very poor for the 
poor boys, who've no mother or father. I hear potatoes will be very 
scarce in the old country this winter; I’m afraid they'll suffer for 
something to eat and to warm them, when the weather gets. cold. 
I wish to send them this money to take them from the poor-house, 
and make them comfortable. ’ 

‘I shall be most happy, Mary, to get a draft on a good house in 
Liverpool ; who will see that the money you entrust tome shall be 
honestly and faithfully applied as you wish. And more than this, 
though I am poor myself, I will add a small trifle to the amount, 
which may help the boys to be more comfortable,” 

‘Oh! your honor is very good, and [ don’t know how to thank you 
enough. I know your honor means all right ; but what is a draft?’ 
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‘It is this: we pay a good man in New York our money, who is 
an agent for,or a partner in, a good house in Liverpool. He then 
gives us an order on his house in England, payable to your friends in 
Ireland. When it is received, your friends are informed of it by 
mail. They then tell the Liverpool house to remit to them, or their 
mercantile friends in Ireland, when they duly receive it. This is 
safer than sending the gold ; because if one draft is lost, we can get 
another ; when if the money should be lost, it would be gone forever.’ 

* Oh! bless your honor, I jist see how it is. A thousand thanks to 


you. Here’s the £3, and I'd jist wish you to do with it as you would 
for your own relations.’ 


* Certainly I will, Mary.’ 

‘A thousand blessings on your honor. I must be away after my 
work. “Good morning, sir.’ 

‘ Good morning, Mary.’ 

This poor woman had worked hard ever since she landed in New 
York, in a servile situation ; stinting herself in everything not abso- 
lutely necessary for her comfort, in order to lay by this small sum of 
money, to be sent out to her poor orphan brothers, confined ina 
work-house or poor-house. Her simple story was very affecting. 

I have no doubt there are many such thus toiling and struggling in 
New York to earn a pittance, which they freely divide with their 
poor friends left in Ireland. 

Now is it probable that this noble spirited Irish girl, to adopt the 
stereotyped language of the Native organs, was ‘ emptied upon our 
shores ’ from the same alms-house which still contains her ‘ two poor 
brothers?’ And who shall say that they may not yet rank among 
the most thrifty and honorable of our land? Let us not despise even 
the ‘ foreign pauper,’ —no, not even the ‘ foreign criminal,’ — but 
welcome him to our wide-spread territory, ever cherishing the lesson 


taught by the above touching picture of the trials of virtuous poverty 
and of the beautiful play of a sister’s love. 





ARTICLE IX. 


A VICTIM TO CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


WE mentioned a few days ago the execution of aman named 
Hicks, who was hung in Lawrence county, Miss., for the murder 
of one Allen. Hicks died protesting to his last breath his inno- 
cence of the horrid crime. The Natchez Courier, from which we 
take the following-facts, says that the evidence on which he was 
convicted was entirely circumstantial. Allen, it was proved, was 
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shot in the back of the head, the ball passing out under the eye. 
The last statement of the accused, made toa clergyman who 
attended him the night previous to bis execution, was that he, his 
wife and Allen were travelling together with a team, camping out 
at night, and that while he was away from the camp on the 
morning of Allen’s death, he heard his wife scream, and on run- 
ning back found Allen apparently lifeless. He had been drink- 
ing, and went up to Mrs. Hicks with the intention of insulting 
her. 

She told him several times to go away, and when he persisted, 
she struck him upon the head with the waggon hammer, which 
she had in her hand pounding coffee, and from this blow alone, 
without any further violence, his death was occasioned. 

Notwithstanding his protestations of entire innocence, Hicks, as 
we have said, was hung for shooting Allen in the head witha rifle, 
and that too upon circumstantial evidence entirely valueless, unless 
that mode of death had been proved. And now the strange 
after-development! The denial of Hicks had made such an 
impression that it was thought necessary to examine the murdered 
body, in order to do away with any idea of Hicks’ innocence, by 
showing that Allen was indeed killed by a rifle ball. 

Accordingly, three days after the execution, a committee of 
respectable citizens disintérred Allen’s remains. The result of 
their investigations prove beyond a doubt that Allen was never 
shot! His skull, upon examination, appeared to have been forced 
in by a blow upon the head, immediately where it joined the 
neck. Pieces of the bone were hanging to the orifice in the skull, 
which were driven in from the effects of the blow. The bone 
running below the left eye was slightly fractured, but the sockets 
of the eye and the bones in the face bore no marks of a bullet 
having touched them. : 

In all probability the story Hicks told was true, and he is 
another victim to circumstantial testimony. 





THat only can with purity be styled refinement, which, by 
strengthening the intellect, purifies human nature.— Coleridge. 








Benjamin Franklin. 


ARTICLE X. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The following beautiful Ode, composed by Mr. Benjamin P. Shillaber, 
was sung at the Printers’ Banquet, which came off on the 17th inst., at 
Niblo’s, New York, in honor of the birth-day of Benjamin Franklin. 


Moruer of Arts! thy children come, 
Anew fraternal faith to plight, 
As brethren round the hearth of home, 
On some time-honored festal night ; 
To cast the harsh emotions by, 
The turmoil that the world imparts, 
And crowd the quick hours, as they fly, 
With melody from genial hearts. 


All sorrows borne, or ills endured, 
Forgotten be in present joy ; 
Relax the nerve to toil inured, 
In Friendship’s beam, in Mirth’s employ ; 
Most blest the season that can bring 
Respite from Care’s corroding chain, 
Where flowers of soul luxuriant spring, 
To make the saddened smile again. 


Here, as we mingle souls to-night, 
One thought pre-eminent must press, 
One topic to impart delight, 
That wasting years make never less: 
We speak the name that gilds our art, 
Impressed on Time’s illumined page, 
And cherished warm in every heart, 
The Printer’s glorious heritage. 


It prompts a blessing on the past, 
That reared our art to its estate ; 
It bids us hopeful glances cast, 
Where future glories for it wait: 
The name of Franxuitn! and the blood 
Stirs quicker at its magic sound, 
And rushing memory brings a flood 
Of mighty deeds to ray it round. 
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It brightly beams, as doth the star 
The sailor seeks to point his course, 
Unchanging ever ’mid the war 
Of waves that threat him with their force ; 
And that great name, our cynosure, 
Will ever cheer us with its light — 
Like that north star will still endure, 
When our small suns have sunk in night. 


Mother of Arts! we tribute bring 
Of honor to thy mighty son, 
W hose praises every land doth sing, 
That science sheds her light upon. 
Our brother! ’tis no idle boast — 
A proud affinity we claim; 
And this to-night shall be our toast — 
Our brother craftsman, Franklin’s fame. 


ARTICLE XI. 


THANKSGIVING AT THE FIVE POINTS. 
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Pernars the most remarkable festivity in all the State of New 
York was celebrated on Thanksgiving day at the Five Points in 
this city. Some of our readers may not know what the Five 
Points means. Within two minutes’ walk of the City Hall, with- 
in rifle shot of Broadway, there is a neighborhood long given up 
to the most filthy, vicious, criminal and wretched part of our pop- 
ulation. Itis a morass of iniquity. Thieves, broken-down scoun- 
drels of every nation and color, drunkards, and the most infamous 
kinds of harlots, find haunts together here ; and by means of rum 
shops, and shops for receiving stolen goods, and the Tombs, they 
get their living. 

Last May a mission was established in the very midst of this 
heathenism. The success which has attended it has been as remark- 
able as any that we ever knew on any ficld. A notorious rum-hole 
was rented, cleansed, and converted to a hall for preaching and teach- 


ing. Rev. Mr. Pease, a Methodist brother, took his station there. 
Sabbath-schools and day-schools have been established. Many refor- 
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mations have taken place, and those engaged in the work are sanguine 
of large success. 

It was proposed to give a Thanksgiving dinner to the children of 
the mission schools of the Five Points. Such a thing was a revela- 
tion to them such as they never dreamed of. Five principal hotels 
on Broadway contributed turkeys, chickens, ducks, ham, roast beef, 
&c. — not in scraps and remnants, but in their integrity, just as the 
joints or fowls were dismissed from the spit. Vegetables also were 
made to accompany them. Friends of the mission sent pies, fruits 
and confectionary. About 200 children, clean in various degrees, 
and clothed as best they might be, some with shoes and stockings, 
some with shoes without stockings, and some not only content without 
either, but without any prejudice of civilization. in favor of clothes 
without holes, but all members of the day or Sabbath-schools, and 
each proudly bearing a precious ticket of admission, presented them 
for the Thanksgiving repast. Fifty at a time, the girls first, as po- 
liteness, of course, suggested, even at the Five Points, stood up about 
the table. Each hada mug anda plate. Knives and forks were su- 
perfluous luxuries, well dispensed with. The meat was distributed to 
each, with its accompaniments of bread and potatoes, as the first 
course ; and whatever appetite the children had for knowledge, no 
doubt existed in their teacher’s mind as to their natural appetites. 
For the second course, the children were initiated into the mystery of 
pies; and were electrified with a third course of half an orange 
apiece, raisins, and a few confectionaries ! 

Napkins were then passed, and each wiped her several mouth and 
hands, marched to seats on the sides of the hall, and under their 
teacher practised in singing, while in succession the other sections of 
children took their turns at the table. 

There be some who are so ethereal as to regard all banquets and 
feasts as but a part of animal indulgence. The idea of a Thanks- 
giving dinner as a means of grace to the ragged urchins of the Five 
Points will quite upset their equanimity. But we are not yet quite so 
dainty. Bread and catechism are powerful civilizers; but each in 
its place. We do not believe that a cart load of school books, tracts 
or Bibles would have produced the religious impressions that this 
good dinner did —for such things were above their reach. They 
would not feel them to be evidences of gospel kindness. But when 
men put themselves to great pains to supply their bodily wants, and 
brought them into sympathy with the prosperous population of the 
whole State on this day of festivity, they met them on their own level. 
They talked to them in their own language. If you will give a 
hungry child bread, he will then be apt to receive your catechism ; 
but if you offer him catechism first, he will be very apt to think it 
dry feeding, Such a step as this was not only benevolent, but emi- 
nently adroit. The managers of that dinner will not be apt to be 
hooted at when they next go to hunt out the destitute. — Henry 
Warp Berecner. — NV. Y. Independent. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


CIRCULAR. 


4 REQUEST FROM THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT FOR INFORMATION RELATING 


a re oe ae 


TO THE CRIMINAL LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 






Dear Frrenp: — We address you in relation to a very impor- 
tant movementin the British Parliament. A request has been 
made to the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, the American Minister, in 
London, for facts in relation to the Criminal Laws of the United 
States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded the request to the United 
States of America, and as we had many facilities for answering 


many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, and 
are as follows : 
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I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law, 
and to what crimes is it attached ? 


II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal 
code of such States; if not, when was it introduced ? 


Ill. The number of oe in each of such States who have been 
executed during each of the three last yearr, and for what crimes ? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted 
during the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sen- 
tence ? 

V. The manner in which capital senteaces are carried into effect ; 
the time allowed between sentence and execution; the treatment of the 
criminal during this interval as to intercourse with friends, etc. Whether 


the execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and 
under what regulations ? 


VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law ? 
Has it ever existed in such Stetes, and if so, when was it abolished ? 
VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder ? 
VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences ? 
IX. Inthe States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 


punishments for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
fully carried out, or are commutations frequent? 
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To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British Par- 
_liament, the friends of the cause, Prison keepers, Judges, States- 
men, Clergymen, and others, are respectfully invited, without 
reference to sect or party, to forward replies, Reports, etc., ( post 
paid) to the subscriber, on or before the jirst of April, 1851. 
VOL. III. 24 
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To carry out still farther the object of a mission so immensely 
important to the prosperity of society generally, and the mutual 
good will of two great nations, we have concluded to spend, at 
least, six months in travelling over Europe. Many advantages 
must result from such a visit. 

The subscriber feels the need of a hearty co-operation, and he 
solicits such aid as will enable him to meet the unavoidable ex- 
penses of the journey. The sum necessary is one thousand dol- 
lars. Five hundred may now be relied on, and several distin- 
guished men in Boston have pledged assistance. The time for 
leaving will be May 1, 1851. 

Friends! The time is short. The mission is important. All 
sects are invited.. In thus doing, we are humbly imitating Him, 
who has said, ‘ I was sick and in prison, and ye came unto me.” 

CuHarLes Spzar, Editor of the Prisoners’ Friend, 3 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 

Boston, December 25, 1850. 


A LETTER TO THE CLERGYMEN OF AMERICA. 


Boston, Marcn 4, 1851. 
, 


PERMIT us to say one word to you on a subject intimately connected with the 
gospel. We refer to that of the Proper Treatment of the Criminal. The Great 
Teacher, in his closing sermon, solemnly enjoined on his foilowers the command 
to visit the prisoner. Then he presented the highest motive: —‘ Forasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ It is 
worthy of remark, that whatever dispute there may exist in regard to any moral 
duty presented by him, no one ever contested the point of his enjoining a duty 
toward the prisoner. Such being our conviction, we ask your co-operation in this 
work, not to prevent punishment, but to prevent crime. 

Take a few facts: — There are now confined in the prisons of the United States 
about 30,000 criminals. There are annually discharged from the same prisons 
about 20,000. The subject becomes one of infinite moment, and it is now occupy- 
ing the attention of the most eminent philanthropists both in the Old and New 
world. Take the following statement: In Germany, a gentleman of large landed 
property agreed to employ any Discharged Convicts from the prisons within his 
district, which contained 20,000 souls. In Hungary, Prince Esterhazy, a gentleman 
of such enormous wealth that he gives employment to 2500 shepherds, agreed to 
employ Discharged Convicts upon his own grounds. In Manchester, England, a 
Mr. Wright lodged and fed several discharged prisoners; and out of 96 only 4 fell 
back into crime. In London, Miss Coates, the daughter of an immensely wealthy 
banker, directed her steward to erect an asylum for female discharged prisoners. In 
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Sweden, the King and Queen of Denmark have both contributed toward this object. 
While Jenny Lind from that country has herself contributed and given her name 
for the same object. In Switzerland, there has been a committee of nine members 
acting on this subject. In Paris, there has been twenty condemned felons restored 
in ten years. One discharged prisoner gained the great prize at the Institute. 

So important has the topic become, that the British Government has asked, 
through Hon. Asnotrr Lawrence, the American Minister, of London, for infor- 
mation on the subject of Prison Reform. The questions may be found in 
the above Circular. 

We now respectfully invite your attention to this subject, and ask you to present 
it to your congregation, or allow us the use of your pulpit for the purpose. 

We wish to enlist the Press, the Pulpit, and the Legislature. And the present 
year we have designed to visit Europe for six months to meet the questions of the 
British Government, and to create a friendly feeling between England and Amer- 
ica on the great question of the Prevention of Crime. In order to be sure of a 


favorable reception in that country, the following from our own native State has 
been placed in our hands: — 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Council Chamber, Boston, Jan’y 27th, 1851. 

Tues presents may certify that His Excellency, Abbott Lawrence, American 
Minister to the Court of St. James, having applied to the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, for information in to the laws of the United 
States, concerning Capital Panishment, the said retary employed the Rev. 
Charles Spear named in the foregoing passport for that purpose. 

And it is further certified, that the said Rev. Charles Spear, from his well known 
integrity and ability, his long attention to the subject of Capital Punishment, and 
his extensive means and information is, in our opinion, well qualified to furnish 
the desired information. 


Gezo. 8. Boutwett, Governor. 
Amasa WALKER, Secretary. 


To carry out the object still further, Hon. Danret Wesster, Secretary of 
State, has given us a letter addressed To rue Rieut Hon. Sir Georce Grey, 
Bart., Her Masesty’s Paincreat Secretary or State ror THE Home 
DEPARTMENT. 


While the Government has thus sanctioned this movement, the whole work is 
left to private benevolence to provide the means. If you have any facts or peculiar 
views, please forward them, (post paid) and they will be conveyed to England. 


CHARLES SPEAR, 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


(~*~ Subscriptions may be forwarded, after we leave for Europe, to Benj. H. 


Greene, Bookseller, 124 Washington street, or to Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, 
Boston. 
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Temperance. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


TEMPERANCE. 


One Paul Denton, a Methodist preacher in Texas, advertised a 
barbecue, with better liquor than usually furnished. When the 
people were assembled, a desperado in the crowd cried out, * Mr 
Paul Denton, your riverence has lied. You promised us not only 
good barbecue, but better liquor. Where is the liquor?’ 


‘ There!” answered the missionary, in tones of thunder, and point- 
ing his motionless finger at the matchless double spring, gushing up 
in two strong columns, with a sound like a shout of joy from the bosom 
of the earth. ‘ There!’ he repeated, with a look terrible as the light- 
ning, while his enemy actually trembled on his feet ; ‘ there is the 
liquor which God, the Eternal, brews for his children ! 

* Not in the simmering still, over smoky fires, choked with poison- 
ous gasses, and surrounded with the stench of sickening odors and 
rank corruptions, doth your Father in heaven prepare the precious 
essence of life, the pure cold water. But in the green glade and 
grassy dell, where the red deer wanders, and the child loves to play, 

ere God brews it; and down, low down in the deepest vaileys, 
where the fountain murmurs and the rills sing, and high upon the tall 
mountain tops, where the naked granite glitters like gold in the sun, 
where the storm-cloud broods and the thunder storms crash, and 
away far out on the wide, wild sea, where the hurricane howls music 
and the big waves roar the chorus, sweeping the march of God, — 
there He brews it, that beverage of life, health-giving water. And 
everywhere it is a thing of beauty ; gleaming:in the dew-drop ; sing- 
ing in the summer rain; shining in the ice-gem, till the trees all 
seem turned to living jewels; spreading a golden veil over the set- 
ting sun, or a white gauze around the midnight moon; sporting in 
the cataract ; sleeping in the glacier; dancing in the hail shower ; 
folding its bright snow curtains softly about the wintry world; and 
weaving the many colored iris, that seraph’s zone of the sky, whose 
warp is the rain-drop of earth, whose woof is the sunbeam of heaven, 
all checked over with celestial flowers, by the mystic hand of refrac- 
tion. Still always it is beautiful — that blessed life-water ! no poison 
bubbles on its brink; its foam brings no madness and murder; no 
blood stains its liquid glass ; pale widows and starving orphans weep 
not burning tears in its depths; no drunkard’s shrieking ghost from 
the grave curses it in words of eternal despair! Speak out, my 
friends, would you exchange it for demon’s drink, alcohol ?’ 


A shout like the roar of a tempest answered — 
‘No!’ 





Circumstantial Evidence. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


WE know not when a more singular case has been presented 
than the following from an English paper. It shows how likely 


judges and jurors are to be mistaken, and how often the innocent 
have been convicted : — 


A young gentleman, articled to an attorney in London, was tried 
on five indictments for different acts of theft. A person resembling 
the prisoner in size and general appearance had called at various 
shops in the metropolis, for the purpose of looking at jewelry, books 
and other articles, with the pretended intention of making purchases, 
but made off with the property placed before him while the shop 
keepers were engaged in looking out the other articles. In each of 
these cases the prisoner was positively identified by several persons, 
while in a majority of them an alibi was clearly and positively estab- 
lished, and the young man was proved to be of orderly habits and 
irreproachable character, and under no temptation, from want of 
money, to resort to acts of dishonesty. Similar depredations on 
other tradesmen have been committed by a person resembling the 
prisoner, and those persons proved that, though there was a consider- 
able resemblance to the prisoner, he was not the person who had 
robbed them. The prisoner was convicted on one indictment, but 
acquitted on all the others; and the judges and jurors who tried the 
three last cases expressed their conviction that the prosecutor had been 
robbed by another person resembling the prisoner. A pardon was 
immediately procured in respect of that charge on which the con- 
viction had taken place. 

Not many months before the last mentioned case a respectable 
young man was tried for highway robbery committed in the neighbor- 
hood of Bethnal Green, in which neighborhood both he and the pros- 
ecutor resided. The prosecutor swore positively that the prisoner 
was the man who robbed him of his watch. The counsel for the 
prisoner called a genteel young woman, to whom the prisoner paid 
his addresses, who gave evidence which proved a complete alibi. 
The prosecutor was then ordered out of court, and in the interval 
another young man, of the name of Greenwood, who awaited his 
trial on a capital charge of felony, was introduced, and placed by the 
side of the prisoner. The prosecutor was again placed in the wit- 
ness box, and addressed thus: * Remember, sir, the life of this youn 
man depends upon your reply to the question I am about to put. Wil 
you swear again that the young man at the bar is the person who 
assaulted you?’ The witness turned towards the dock, when, behold- 
ing two men so near alike, he became petrified with astonishment 
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dropped his hat, and was speechless for a time, but at length declined 
swearing to either. he young man was of course acquitted. Green- 
wood was tried for another offence and executed ; and a few hours 
before his death acknowledged that he had committed the robbery 
with which the other was charged. 





ANECDOTES. 


Lex Tarionis. — The following amusing story is related in a re- 
cent English paper: —‘ A few days since, a certain Marquis of 
S , while out shooting on his property, heard a shot fired ata 
short distance from him, and on turning towards the direction of the 
sound, saw a pheasant fall to the gun of a neighbor, who was at the 
time unquestionably trespassing on his lordship’s ground. The Mar- 
quis, much enraged at the impudent outrage, immediately mounted 
his keeper on his favorite pony, and sent him after the audacious 
trespasser, saying, at the same time, ‘I know who he is very well, 
d his impudence! Ride up to him and shoot his dog; don’t 
show your face back again without having done so.” ‘The keeper 
departed on his lordship’s favorite shooting cob, and soon came up to 
the delinquent, whom he found to be not only a near neighbor, but a 
friend of his master, the Marquis. The keeper touched his hat, and 
addressed the gentleman, stating that his lordship had seen him kill a 
pheasant on his lordship’s ground. The gentleman said that he was 
perfectly aware of the fact, but that the pheasant was his own, he 
having followed it from his own ground, and that he considered him- 
self justified in killing it. The keeper said he would not presume to 
contradict him, but that his lordship had desired him to shoot his dog, 
and that he could not return without doing so. The gentleman re- 
plied, he was at liberty to do so, but, of course, that he must take the 
consequences ; whereupon the keeper deliberately raised his gun, 
and shot the dog dead. Upon which the gentleman, with equal delib- 
eration, raised his gun and shot the Marquis’s favorite pony dead — 
coolly remarking, “ You will now, I presume, venture to return to 
your master.” We hear that each party has commenced proceed- 
ings against each other, and the result is looked forward to with much 
interest in the neighborhood.’ 


Breacu or Promise. —In the Court of Common Pleas, in London, 
a suit for a breach of marriage promise — of a man against a woman 
—was tried on the 17th of Dec. Strange vs. Pope. The letters 
which passed between the parties were introduced by the plaintiff, 
which left no doubt of the engagement of the parties. His Lordship, 
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the Chief Justice, in summing up, said: —‘ There was no reason 
why the promise of a woman to marry a man should not be as _bind- 
ing as that of a man to marry a woman. There was no doubta 
great difference between the case of a man and a woman, the latter 
being unable to make her own choice, and when deserted by a lover 
less likely to get married than she would have been before, whilst a 
man could rove at large and make another choice. ‘The learned 
judge then went through the evidence, commenting as he proceeded 
upon the most striking points. It appeared evident, from the defend- 
ant’s letters and the oral evidence, that an engagement existed 
between the parties. The jury would have to say whether the defend- 
ant had made a promise to marry the plaintiff, and, if so, whether she 
had broken that promise. If they should be of opinion that she had, 
they would then have to say, upon looking into the evidence, whether 
the plaintiff had sustained more than nominal damages.’ 

The jury, after a short consultation, found a verdict for the plaintiff 
— damages, one farthing. 


MercantiLte Honor. — The Philadelphia North American men- 


tions the receipt of a note from a gentleman of that city, of the fol- 
lowing purport : — 


‘You may remember that many years ago J was unfortunate in 
business, and was obliged to ask the indulgence of my creditors, from 
whom I obtained a full release. Since then I have been favored to 
such an extent in my affairs, that to-day Iam paying off my old 
debts, amounting to over $60,000. I need not say this is the happiest 
day of my life ; and that the consciousness of being able to discharge 
this duty has brought with it a peace of mind more valuable than 
either silver or gold.’ 

The American adds: ‘Here is an instaace which we desire to 
commend to imitation. ‘The gentleman alluded to was under no legal 
obligation to make the payments which he did, and his former credi- 
tors had long ceased to look upon him as their debtor. But he felt 
— and felt truly — that no lapse of time could extinguish his moral 
accountability ; and in the spirit of a just man and an honest mer- 
chant, he took the first opportunity of reimbursing those to whom he 
had been indebted, without regard to merely technical considerations. 
Such an example is certainly worthy of all praise: and we record it 
in this particular case with all cheerfulness, as we are sure the act 
was prompted by a high sense of integrity — an earnest and anxious 
disposition to do right for the sake of right, uninfluenced by any 
other motive.’ 





He that would pray with effect, must live with care and piety. 
— Taylor. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The North British Review. No. XXVII. November, 1850. American 
edition. ‘This number of the North British Review, among other able 
articles, has one on Carlyle’s ‘Latter Day Pamphlets,’ which » Beanie at 
considerable length, and in a very Catholic spirit, the genius and influence 
of that powerful, but erratic author. It must be accounted a great merit in 
the article that we rise from reading it with a kinder thought of the man, 


but with none the less execration for some of his hateful ‘Latter Day’ 
doctrines. 


The Journal of the Society for the Prevention vA Pauperism. February, 
1851. This number of the Journal consists of Rev. F. D. Huntington’s 
Sermon before the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, and an Appen- 
dix, containing extracts from public documents, in corroboration and illus- 
tration of the same. The sermon is marked by great clearness of state- 
ment as well as beauty of style, and is full of practical instances and sug- 
gestions. It will well pay for reading. We cannot forbear quoting a few 
passages, which are as true of our peculiar province of crime and the 
criminal, as of poverty and pauperism : — 


The proposition I wish to lay at the foundation of whatever I shall say, is this, — 
that pauperism is a condition of the human being, not so separated from other 
human conditions in kind, as to take it out of the province of common rules of 
investigation, common exercise of motives, or common sense in attempts at relief. 

I do not accord in the opinion that the pauper is a social solecism, quite cut off, 
in respect to what constitutes and characterizes him, from the rest of his kind. 
Nor do I understand the condition of pauperism, taken in the abstract or the con- 
crete, tobe an anomaly. For I look into the shops and warehouses of commerce, 
and see everywhere the less fortunate or the less sagacious asking favors of their 
prosperous associates ; the debtor praying for an extension ; the trader, who stands 
only on the penumbra of bankruptcy, begging exemptions from those who are 
quite sound ; and the victim of temporary embarrassment pleading poverty with 
the capitalist. 

There is also a community of guilt between all classes, forbidding us to run the 
lines of our moral classifications parallel with those that mark off the social. 
Many of the same vices that penury nourishes in the poor, wealth engenders in 
the rich. For every publican there is a pharisee. If there is improvidence among 
the poor, is there none in the kitchen or parlor of the palace? The hungry man 
drinks himself into a sot, to appease his appetite, or narcotize his despair; the rich 
one, toaid the digestion of a surfeit. We call the one a drunkard, and the other 
a free-liver. The starving man defrauds for dear life, or some life dearer than his 
own; the prosperous merchant, to double his profits. The one act carries its 
author to the House of Correction, which is just ; the other is smiled at as a trick 
of trade, which is not so just. Wheeling our sofas up to the blazing grate, we 
discourse self-righteously of the lies and impositions of the poor, which are sins; 
but we do not inquire how many lies and impositicns went possibly to the furnish- 
ing of our handsome apartments, or may be daily witnessed in fashionable flat- 
teries inside of them, which are sins as wicked. 


Labors for the Destitute Prisoner. Such is the title of a very modest, 
unpretending pamphlet, from a brother. One hardly knows how to speak 
of the labors of one so near of kin. Judging from his pamphlet, he must 
have done great good. In looking over the work, we must express our 
gratitude for the article from Rev. Mr. Huntington where he alludes to our 
own humble labors. When such labors as are here described are brought 
before a discerning public, who can doubt of the reformation of prisoners ? 
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We wish our brother much success in his labors of love. We give below 
to our readers some idea of his mission. He says: — 


I. I have delivered eighty-nine Discourses on Prisons, Crimes, and Punish- 
ments, in the following towns, namely : — 

Somerville, Abington, Gardner, Provincetown, Charlestown, Dighton, Barre, 
Charlton, Medford, Hubbardston, No. Chelsea, Worcester, Holden, Hyannis, Har- 
wich, Weymouth, Malden, Danvers, Boston, Watertown, Brighton, Framingham, 
Milford, Melrose, Dorchester, Hingham, Nantucket, Woonsocket, Salem, Paw- 
tucket, St. John, (N. B.) Ipswich, Newburyport, Westboro’. 

IL. I have become bail for prisoners to the amount of two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. These, with a single exception, (a poor woman who 
was brought into Court with a sick child,) have all been true to me, and have 

peared for trial at the appointed time. In the case of the poor woman, the 
bond, which was $30, was not exacted. 


III. I have distributed, among prisoners and others, eight thousand two hun- 
dred and forty publications. 

IV. I have travelled, to assist prisoners and to lecture, seven thousand miles. 

V. Ihave made seventy-three visits to prisons. 

VI. I have written ninety-four letters, for prisoners, to their friends, mostly to 
inform them that I had found them in prison. 

VII. I have assisted three hundred and fifteen persons, by furnishing them 
— mes, clothing, lodging, counsel, employment, or by returning them to their 

nds. 

VIII. In prosecuting this work, I have received from known and unknown 
friends, $1,746,59 ; and have expended (including the debts which I had contracted 
for the last year,) in sustaining myself, in boarding my horse, in travelling to assist 


prisoners and to lecture, and in various ways helping the needy, the poor, and the 


sinful, $1,733,33 leaving a balance of $13,26 with which to commence the labors 
of another year. 





STATISTICS. 


IrELAND — Its CataLocus or Crime.— So much is said of the depravity 
of the Irish character, that any evidence which throws light on the criminality of 
Irishmen, becomes valuable to all concerned. Such a document has been issued 
by the English Government, in the shape of the Criminal Tables for Ireland, for 
the year 1849. 

By these official records we find that the total number of committals for the 
year 1849, amounted to 41,989. From the certainty with which justice in Britain 
overtakes the offender, we are free to regard the above number of convictions as 
representing all, or nearly all the offences committed against law and order during 
the period stated. Suppose, at a venture, the punishment of these 41,989 crimes 
cost the nation but £5 apiece, we have expended in Ireland, for one year only, a 
sum of £210,000, upwards of one million of dollars. 

In the class of ‘ Capital offences against the Person,’ the record shows 170 
committals, of which, however, the large number of 138 were acquitted on trial. 
A considerable proportion of the 32 actual crimes grew out of disputes between 
the occupiers of the soil and their landlords, or rather the landlords’ agents. To 
those who know the amount of misery caused by the wholesale eviction of peasan- 
try from their homes, the number will be little surprising, though not the less to be 
deplored. The kindred crimes of ‘ manslaughter’ and ‘assault’ are also numer- 
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ous; the former showing 173 cases, or about the average of former years ;— the 
latter being in number only 66, a decrease on former years of quite 40 per cent. 

In the class of ‘ Crimes against Property,’ there is an increase under the heads 
of ‘ Cattle teasling’ and ‘fire-raising,’ a circumstance likewise attributable to the 
evictions and other legal outrages committed by the land owners against the occu- 
piers. In ‘riot’ and ‘rescue’ the peculiar genius of the Irishman develops 
itself, so we find an increase of 836 cases over those of 1848. However, ‘ riot and 
rescue’ are terms of wide significance, and mean either an attack upon the city, or 
a sacriligious attempt to hold a policeman by the button. In ‘ administering and 
taking fraudulent oaths’— about election time — there is an increase of 62; in 
‘perjury’ there is a decrease of 17. The other crimes in the catalogue show 
nothing noticeable, except that in all classes of criminality by far the largest pro- 
portion of culprits were between the ages of 21 to 30; the next numerous from 16 
te 21. 

Of the 41,989 offenders, of both sexes, committed in 1849, only 7419, one-sixth part 
of the whole, could, in any way, read or write, yet we doubt not every one could repeat 
the Lord’s prayer, or a supplication to the Blessed Virgin. We have no official 
record of the fact, yet we are pretty certain of it. 

The above statistics supply materials for grave reflection. The iniquities speci- 
fied, though heinous in themselves, are not such as are committed the readiest by 
a population inherently depraved. They are rather such as might be looked for 
among the refuse of a people crushed to the earth by social despotism, yet ignorant 
of any patent way to rid themselves of the tyranny. And such they are. The 
ebullition of a passionate people, who, impelled by their instincts to defend their 
rights, madly sin against society and themselves, by executing on their oppressors 
the wild justice of revenge. 

The evil is known, and its remedy. The evil is the 41,989 criminals ; the rem- 
edy is the million of dollars applied to the purposes of Education. Religion 
hitherto has failed to prevent crime. Let us trust that Education will soon take it 
in hand — Education in the broad principles of morality and the rights of citizen- 
ship, unhampered by ecclesiastical dogmas, and unridden by priests. 





OUR JOURNEY TO EUROPE. 


Since we have returned from Washington to prepare for our journey to 
Europe, to our surprise, we Dave found frequent attacks upon our motives 
and misrepresentations of the whole character of our mission. We can 
hardly think that we have arrived at that stage in our Reform when we 
have became an object of envy. That would be something new. The 
attacks are confined wholly to the Christian Register and the Boston Tran- 
script. Both of these papers have hitherto treated us with great kindness 
and tiniform respect. One paper seems to be an echo of the other. We 
have no disposition to enter the lists of controversy and defend our mission 
to England, for such it may justly be calied for want of a better term.* 

Now, then, what have we claimed? We have stated precisely for three 
months past in our Magazine our objects and plans. We have there put 
the certificate of the Governor and Secretary of State. All have been 


* We use this word in a religious sense, not as usually applied when govern- 
ment send a person abroad. Our mission is to propagate the Gospel. 
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published except the letter from Hon. Daniel Webster. This we do not 
feel at liberty to publish. Then our competency is questioned. We do 
not feel disposed to array names, or to go into a long detail in reply, but a 
few statements will answer. 

I. The work which we published, which is now out of print, entitled 
Essays on the Punishment of Death, has passed through twelve editions. 
Of the high commendations which it has received we could furnish a list 
that would occupy whole pages of our Magazine. It is sufficient to say 
that the work is in England with another work which has passed through 
sixteen editions, and been recommended, especially by Unitarians! 

II. We have been Secretary of the Massachusetts Society for the Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment ever since its formation in our own house, 
and Hon. Robert Rantoul, Jr., our President, has frequently given us his 
ae a = of our course, and in various ways assisted us in our work. 

II. The following note was placed in our hands in the Senate Chamber 
at Washington by Hon. George M. Dallas, the President of the National 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment: — 


From the late Vice President of the United States. 


The Rev. Charles Spear, who has for some time edited an interesting and instruc- 
tive journal, called the Prisoners’ Friend, has devoted himself to the advancement 
and inculcation of several improvements in practical Benevolence. His learning, 
talent, and truly Christian zeal and perseverance entitle him, in my judgment, to 
the highest respect and most affectionate regard. 


G. M. Darras. 
Washington, May 30, 1848. 


IV. We have sought information from the most eminent men in the 
country during our travels. We have letters from Secretaries of States, 
clergymen, &c. 

V. We have gathered a large collection of works, both English and 
American. We have supplied eae and libraries again and again on 
the subject. 

We regret to be driven to state our qualifications to answer a few ques- 
tions from a foreign government, for the whole of the questions which may 
be found on page 373 of the present number, relate to Capital Punish- 
ment. But would it not be well to have an examining committee before 
we leave for Europe! 

Our qualifications are questioned and our motives. How any one can deter- 
mine, or has a right to determine our motives, we do not know. However, 
we must be judged by another tribunal on that score. The Christian Reg- 
ister says it should be pleased to learn that Mr. Spear’s friends have fur- 
nished him with the requisite funds for his summer’s excursion! Well, 
why should not our friends assist us if they choose? It is not uncommon 
for a clergyman to receive a vote for leave of absence, and have the desk 
supplied! We havea congregation of about 30,000, but they are all in 
prison. They cannot help us. Our ae is somewhat large just 
now, and we hope to decrease it, for our usefulness is always measured by 
the decrease of our congregation, and not by its increase. 

But to close. As we suppose our friends of the Christian Register will 
probably take back what has been said, and as our work may go to 

ress before we see their article, we freely forgive them, and thanking them 

or the past, and trusting in all good faith for the future with them, and 
with our excellent friends of the Transcript, we close our labor here, trust- 
ing they will let us go away quietly, and we hope to return in better 
health, and with good-will, not only for our brother editors, but to all the 
world beside. 
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Hints. — As every preparation is now making for our voyage to Europe 
the first of May, we have thought a few hints to our friends would be of 
service. 

I. Our Subscribers. A great deal will depend on them in regard to sus- 
taining the Magazine. It should be remembered that this is a voluntary 
offering-on our part. Not only do we give all that is paid into the office, 
but we frequently collect bills beside. Not half enough is paid in to meet 
its expenses. We trust, therefore, especially as one object of our voyage 
is to regain our health, that, at least, our just dues will be paid. It should 
be remembered that we cannot depend on advertising patronage, and that 
our list is now large enough to meet every expense, if the amount were 
paid in. Our whole expense to Europe will be paid by donations from our 
friends, We only ask our subscribers to sustain their own work, Mr. A. 
Pease is now employed as a general collector during our absence. 

II. Correspondents. Our list of correspondents has now increased to 
such an extent that we must ask them to be patient. We trust that their 
numerous favors will be continued. A legal gentleman, of high, moral 
character, will have a care over the Magazine. A lady will superintend 
the work. Her name we do not mention. 

Ill. The Press. We are very much obliged to the editors for their 
friendly notice of our mission abroad. We trust that the Circular, asking 
for information, will be widely circulated, especially as it is irrespective 
of all party interests. The nine questions, which may be found in the 
present number, are very important, and replies are respectfully solicited 
from all. We have aimed to make this whole matter a national question. 
And now it is thus placed by the two Secretaries of State, the one in Great 
Britain, the other in the United States. 

IV. The Pulpit. To the numerous invitations to present this subject in 
various places, we must express our warmest thanks, and respectfully de- 
cline, as our time is short. Before us we have a request from Mendon, 
(eer. Ww. H. Kinsley,) and another from Warwick, (Rev. G. F. Clark. 

he same must be said to the churches in Boston and elsewhere. Shoul 


we return, we hope to be able to meet the wishes of our friends by giving 
them an account of things abroad. 

V. To Secretaries of States. Inreply to our Circular, we must thank 
these gentlemen for their popaieet in acceding to our request for infor- 


mation to meet the wishes of the British Government. 

VI. To Donors. We know not how to express our gratitude sufficiently 
for the many favors we have received. The amount now has reached 
within about five hundred dollars of enough to cover the expenses. -It 
must be remembered, however, that many expenses must necessarily be 
incurred in preparing for a mission of this nature. Several persons, aware 
of this, have promised us some clothing. And here we must acknowled 
a fine present of a hat from Bent & Bush, corner of Court and Washing- 
ton street ; also some clothing from several tailors, which is now preparing. 
To the ladies we are much indebted. 





Essays On THE PuNIsHMENT OF Deatu. By Cuartes Srear. Thirteenth 
Edition. In consequence of the many calls for this work, an edition will be put to 
press immediately. This is the only work that contains a list of the various cap- 
ital offences in the different Statesof the Union. It will be revised. It will be 
for sale, during our absence, by Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, and by Benj. H. 
Greene, 124 Washington Street, Boston. 





